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THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
By Heney C. Lunn. 
If it were at all necessary to prove how im- 
portant a part music performs in the intellectual 
gratification of the educated masses of England, 
eight days and evenings such as we have passed 
at the great Festivals of Hereford and Birming- 
ham must amply suffice. For to those who, 
like ourselves, love to study the progress of art 
by its effect upon an audience, it can no longer 
be doubted that the devotion of the listeners is 
now on an equality with the artistic enthusiasm 
of the executants. Such audiences as this year 
filled the Cathedral at Hereford and the Town 
Hall at Birmingham are worthy of the music 
placed before them ; and it should be borne in 
mind, to the credit especially of those who alter- 
nately hold the direction of the Festival of the 
Three Choirs, that much of this solid appreci- 
ation is due to their artistic teaching and untiring 
zeal in the discharge of their duties as local 
organists. Again, in considering the wonderful 
precision of the orchestra and chorus at both 
Festivals this year, it should be remembered 
that at Hereford the music is directed by one 
who has trained the majority of the Choristers 
to their work by his own exertions, whilst the 
band is almost strange to him — but at Birming- 
ham an orchestra and chorus ready formed 
awaits only the baton of their experienced con- 
ductor to awaken them into life and direct their 
motions. True, the casual listener has but to 
judge by the effect, without troubling himself 
about the cause ; but where such results have 
been obtained as have characterized the two 
greatest music meetings on record, it is but jus- 
tice to draw attention to the means by which 
these results have been effected. The 141st 
Festival of the Three Choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, this year held at 
Hereford, under the direction of Mr. G. Town- 
shend Smith, has been in every respect one of 
the most successful ever known. The first per- 
formance took place on Tuesday morning, the 
30th of August, when the first and second parts 
of Haydn's Oratorio, The Creation, Mendels- 
sohn's Overture to St. Paul, and Beethoven's 
Service in C, formed the programme. Supposing 
that Mr. Townshend Smith had resolved not to 
perform Haydn's Oratorio in its entire state, we 
should have infinitely preferred that he should 
have made a selection from it. Detached scenes 
from a work may be admired for their intrinsic 
beauty ; but where the coherence of design is 
sustained until the climax approaches, and then 
suddenly broken off, it can only leave a sense of 
utter disappointment on the mind of the listener. 



Music so full of beauty, must, however, be 
always welcome, especially when interpreted by 
such artists as were engaged on this occasion. 
Mademoiselle Tietjens sang the air, " With ver- 
dure clad," with a purity of style which should 
be a lesson to all aspiring vocalists who regard 
the notes of the composer as a mere groundwork 
for ornament ; and in " The marvellous work," 
(with chorus) every phrase was delivered with 
the refinement of a conscientious artist. In the 
second part the soprano music was sung by 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, whose style is 
admirably suited for the somewhat operatic air 
" On mighty pens," and in which she created 
the usual effect. The tenor music was well 
delivered by Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, the former giving " Now vanish " with 
much judgment, and the latter reserving his 
powers for the well-known air, " In native 
worth," which is usually one of the great fea- 
tures of the Oratorio. Mr. Weiss and Mr. 
Santley divided the bass music ; and both sang 
their very best. The choruses went admirably, 
giving ample promise of what the audience might 
expect in the great works still to be performed. 
Beethoven's "Service" in C — which, by the 
way, we should prefer to call a " Mass " — was 
well performed throughout, the solo parts being 
sustained by Madame Weiss, Madame Sainton - 
Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith and Mr. Weiss. The 
excessive beauty of this composition, clear and 
simple in design (especially when compared 
with the composer's second Mass) renders it 
equally acceptable to artists and listeners ; and 
on this occasion it formed an excellent second 
part to a sacred concert essentially popular in 
character. 

The second morning was devoted to Mendels- 
sohn's Oratorio Elijah, a work which appears 
destined to form a component part of every Fes- 
tival ; and which, next to the Messiah, seems to 
attract the largest audiences. The beauties of 
this Oratorio are now so well known that the 
listeners are previously prepared to appreciate 
them ; and surprise, therefore, gives place to 
unqualified enjoyment. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that this work, connected as it is in design, 
and stamped as each character is with that indi- 
viduality which Mendelssohn evidently consi- 
dered in the highest degree essential, should 
have been selected as a plaything for vocalists, 
so that he or she may sing the music in which 
the greatest effect can be produced. As well 
might Hamlet be divided between two actors — 
as well might the earlier scenes of Ophelia be 
played by one actress, and another member of 
the company put in for the mad scene ; as well, 
indeed, might any caprice, in defiance of art, 
be indulged in ; and we should be glad if our 
protest against this growing evil (in which we 
by no means stand alone) could be heard and 
taken to heart by those vocalists who, whilst 
they sing Mendelssohn's music as if they rever. 
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enced his genius, can tamper with his works for 
the mere gratification of a professional caprice. 
The character of Elijah was, on this occasion, 
entrusted entirely to Mr. Weiss ; but most of 
the other parts were so strangely divided as 
utterly to destroy the unity of design. In some 
cases two persons sang one part, and in others 
one person sang two parts ; so that although the 
music was performed as written, it was impos- 
sible, without reference to the programme, to 
know who was to sing it. With such vocalists 
as Madlle.Tietjens, Madame Lemmens -Sherring- 
ton, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Weiss, 
Sims Beeves, Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss, 
it is needless to say that the performance was in 
every respect satisfactory ; and, indeed, having 
disburthened our mind on what we conceive an 
important point in art, little is left but unquali- 
fied praise for all concerned. The overwhelming 
chorus, " Thanks be to God," was given with a 
grandeur truly sublime ; and the solos were 
generally as effective as they always are. The 
trio, " Lift thine eyes," however, suffered from 
the singing of Madame Weiss, who seems, from 
some unexplained cause, to be experimenting in 
hitherto strange registers. Considering that she 
is not a contralto, she got through the air, " Woe 
unto them," very creditably ; but why make the 
attempt ? 

To those who feel how unaccountable has 
been the neglect and apathy with which the 
majority of the works of Spohr have been treated 
in this country, Thursday morning's programme, 
containing the first part of the Oratorio, 17ie 
Fall of Babylon, had an unusual degree of 
interest. Few and far between as have been the 
performances of Spohr's Oratorios in England, he 
has been steadily making his way amongst the 
many choral societies where good music finds 
a ready welcome, and where difficulties of exe- 
cution only stimulate their members to increased 
exertion. The music of Spohr is not to be 
judged by comparison with others; his style is 
glowing with richness, but his pictures have 
a colour of their own, and he works with the 
genius of a master conscious of power in the 
school he has created. The Last Judgment 
contains gems which nobody but Spohr could 
have written ; they are as much impressed with 
his individuality as are the household portions 
of the Messiah with that of Handel ; and those 
delicious harmonies which cling round his melo- 
dies, the one inseparable from the other, have a 
fascination which no unprejudiced hearer can 
withstand. The Fall of Babylon is a work 
from which we might well expect even a trained 
choir to shrink from ; but the effect upon the 
hearer of such a performance as we listened to 
at Hereford was such as to justify the hope that 
this 'magnificent composition may take its place 
henceforth amongst the stock Oratorios period- 
ically given by our musical societies. Written in 
the severe school which Spohr invariably adopts 



for his sacred works, there is yet a secular cha- 
racter about this Oratorio, partly of course from 
the nature of the subject, which seems to ensure 
for it even a greater popularity than the Last 
Judgment. There is a weakness about the 
overture which even the elaborate contrapuntal 
contrivances do not redeem ; but the masterly 
treatment of the orchestra lends an interest to it 
which keeps the attention alive till the final bar. 
The opening chorus of Jews, " God of our 
Fathers," is a beautifully written plaintive sup- 
plication for help ; and was sung by the chorus 
with that minute attention to light and shade 
which made every word felt by the audience. 
After a recitative and air for Daniel, excellently 
sung by Mr. Montem Smith, the chorus of Jews, 
" The Lion roused from slumber," bursts in with 
wonderful effect. The subject of this chorus, in 
F minor, is strikingly original, and is worked 
out with consummate effect ; the words, "Save 
us," with which the chorus ends, having an in- 
tensity which accumulates by repetition in 
various keys. The warlike music given to the 
Persian soldiers is characterized throughout by 
that powerful instrumentation for which Spohr is 
so remarkable ; but the grand march lacks that 
inspiration for which the conventional drums 
and trumpets, however they may catch the 
popular ear, can never compensate. The hand- 
ling of the voice parts in combination with the 
orchestra throughout the stirring bass solo and 
chorus, " Monarch, arise, prepare for the fight," 
is extremely effective ; and the richness of the 
harmony in no degree lessens the boldness of 
the vocal subject. In the whole range of Ora- 
torio writing we can name no one solo ot more 
exquisite melancholy beauty than the Jewish 
mother's song in G minor, which she sings over 
her sleeping child. The stream of melody is 
harmonized by Spohr in that charming manner 
peculiarly his own — a style which seems patent 
to its inventor, since his imitators can but esta- 
blish a bald mannerism, as cold as it is wearisome 
— and the words, although translated into Eng- 
lish from the German, to which the song was 
originally composed, are expressed throughout 
to perfection. The second song, " No longer 
shall Judea's children wander," sung by the 
Israelitish woman, with an effective oboe part, 
exquisitely played by Mr. Nicholson, is scarcely 
so much to our mind, the melody losing strength 
by over elaboration. Both songs were beauti- 
fully sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
who seemed thoroughly to comprehend the in- 
tention of the composer. Nothing need be said 
of the well-known trio, " Loud proclaim the 
great salvation," save that its beauties were 
somewhat maired by Madame Weiss being cast 
for the part intended by Spohr for a con- 
tralto. We have already alluded to this matter 
in mentioning the performance of Elijah ; and it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon vocalists 
that it by no means follows when they cease to 
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be sopranos that they should be transformed 
into contraltos. The difference lies in the con- 
struction of the vocal organ itself; and the 
deterioration of the one therefore cannot produce 
the other. The whole of the choruses, especially 
the final one, containing the fine unison passage, 
" Come down, and in the dust be humbled," 
and the bold fugue, " He shall reign for ever," 
were given with a precision remarkable to all 
who knew their enormous difficulty. That their 
conductor must have worked with the zeal of a 
true Spohr-lover to produce this result could 
not be for a moment doubted ; but no man can 
achieve such a success unless those under his 
command have a heart in their work. The in- 
tricate harmonies of Spohr, with their continuous 
chromatic progressions, are intelligible enough 
to the eye, and their true effect can be easily 
realized by a pair of trained hands upon a keyed 
instrument ; but separate the parts for the cho- 
risters — let each singer only see the notes to be 
sung in one division of the choir — and it must be 
at once felt that the task of knitting these into 
one solid whole, so that no perceptible wavering 
shall be heard throughout a long composition, 
where the figure and rhythm are constantly 
changing, is one which should never be under- 
taken save by a conductor who can bring long 
experience to the work, and who can confidently 
reckon upon the talent and co-operation of those 
over whom he is placed. To Mr. Townshend 
Smith every credit is due ; for often as we have 
heard Spohr's work performed, .we can unhesi- 
tatingly say that never have the choruses been 
on the whole so efficiently sung ; and being the 
only real novelty at the Festival, he may reason- 
ably congratulate himself on its being one of 
the most successful performances. The bass 
parts were well sung by Mr. Weiss; and Mr. 
Montem Smith sustained the whole tenor 
music with his usual ability. Of Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington and Madame Weiss we have 
already spoken. The orchestra throughout the 
whole of the difficult music was entitled to the 
most unqualified praise, the violins especially 
playing with a precision which must have as- 
tonished those who did not know that they were 
nearly all in the hands of the first artists of the 
day. 

Eossini's Stabat Mater completed the first 
part of the morning's performance ; and certainly 
if the composition forming the most perfect con- 
trast to Spohr's solid school of writing had been 
sought for, the result could not have been more 
successful. Nothing more glowing with Italian 
fervour ever came to us, even from our time- 
honoured maestro, than this fascinating work ; 
and if sacred music were merely music to sacred 
words, it must take its place with the highest 
compositions for the Church. But Eossini's 
strains are not the strains of devotion ; and its 
performance in a cathedral made us more than 
usually impressed with this conviction. We 



remember to have heard it remarked by a 
•celebrated artist during the performance of 
Handel's sacred music in Westminster Abbey, 
that it " seemed part of the building ; " we 
could not better express our feelings than by 
saying that Eossini's Stdbat Mater on this occa- 
sion did not seem "part of the building." 

The execution of the work was uniformly 
good throughout, Madlle. Tietjens, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Weiss being entrusted with the solo parts. The 
beautiful duet, " Quis est homo," was excellently 
given by Madlle. Tietjens and Madame Sainton- 
Dolby ; and Mr. Santley's delivery of the bass 
solo, " Pro peccatis," was marked by that care 
and judgment which he has now thoroughly 
accustomed us to. Of course Madlle. Tietjens 
sang the " Inflammatus" magnificently ; and the 
difficult unaccompanied quartett, " Quando 
corpus," was a triumph of steady vocalization. 

The second part of this long morning's per- 
formance comprised Handel's Overture to the 
Occasional Oratorio, with selections from Judas 
Maccabceus and Israel in Egypt, and the air 
from the neglected Oratorio, Theodora, "Angels 
ever bright," well sung by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington. We are not very friendly to 
selections at these great musical performances; 
but on this occasion the fragments were of such 
exquisite beauty that we were content to admire 
them as fine columns, without troubling ourselves 
to consider the noble temples from which they 
were brought. Mr. Sims Eeeves's "Sound 
an alarm " was one of the purest pieces of vocal 
declamation we ever listened to ; and Madlle. 
Tietjens surpassed all her previous efforts by her 
vigorous singing of the music of Miriam the 
Prophetess; the solo, "Sing ye to the Lord." 
has never in our recollection produced such 
a thrilling effect as it did on this occasion. 
Again the chorus was absolute perfection, every 
member of it singing with as much freshness as 
if the work had but just commenced. We must 
particularly instance the noble chorus from 
Judas Maccabceus, "We never, never' will bow 
down," and "The horse and his rider," from 
Israel in Egypt, both of which produced a pro- 
found impression upon the audience. 

We have little need of comment upon the per- 
formance of the Messiah on the fourth and last 
morning of the Festival. The singers were 
Madlle. Tietjens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Eeeves, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Weiss. The Oratorio was never 
better performed ; the choruses went with the 
utmost precision, and the orchestra, including 
the matchless trumpet obbligato of Mr. T. Harper 
in "The trumpet shall sound," was in every 
respect entitled to the utmost praise. Every 
seat in the Cathedral was taken two or three 
days in advance, and scarcely standing-room 
was to be obtained at the commencement of the 
performance. 
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We have left ourselves little space to speak of 
the evening concerts at the Shire Hall, believing, 
as we do, that the real Hereford Festival took 
place in the mornings at the Cathedral. Much 
good music, however, was given in the evening, 
but of so miscellaneous a character as to call for 
no special notice. The selection from Oberon 
at the first concert, with Madlle. Tietjens, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Weiss, Mr. 
Sims Beeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss in 
the principal parts, was extremely effective. In 
the second part the most remarkable points were 
Mr. Santley's vigorous rendering of Handel's 
air, " O ruddier than the cherry," and 
Mr. T. Harper's marvellous performance of 
Arae's florid air, "The soldier tired," a song 
which in the olden times of so-called " English 
opera " was selected as a trial of execution for 
the most flexible soprano. The second evening 
concert commenced with Benedict's Cantata, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, produced with such 
success last year at the Norwich Festival ; 
after which came a miscellaneous selection, in- 
cluding Beethoven's Symphony in C minor, 
Handel's "Sweet Bird," sung by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, with the flute obhligato 
most delicately played by Mr. Pratten, and 
a violoncello Fantasia, artistically performed by 
Mr. G. Collins. At the third concert the 
principal features were Mendelssohn's music 
to the Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
Spohr's Dramatic Concerto for the violin, the 
latter played with all the true Spohr feeling by 
Mr. H. Blagrove. The Overture to Guillaume 
Tell was also magnificently performed by the 
orchestra; and a real English "sensation" was 
created by Madame Tietjens' energetic singing 
of " Rule Britannia," with chorus, precisely as it 
was originally sung in Dr. Arne's Alfred. On 
the Friday evening an attractive Chamber Con- 
cert took place at the College Hall; and this, with 
a Ball in the Shire Hall on the same evening, 
which was most numerously attended, terminated 
one of the most successful Festivals ever given 
in Hereford. We are also happy in being able 
to announce that, apart from the musical success, 
the pecuniary result was most satisfactory ; the 
entire sum realized, including the sale of tickets 
and collections at the doors, amounting to 
upwards of a thousand pounds. 

After only two days' rest, the Town Hall 
at Birmingham opened its doors for the re- 
hearsal of the principal works in the Triennial 
Festival, which commenced the next morning ; 
and here, punctual to the hour, the whole 
of that wonderful body of artists whom we 
had left at Hereford were in their places, and 
working with a zeal which showed not the 
slightest symptom of diminution. On Tuesday 
morning the Festival commenced with Men- 
delssohn's Oratorio, St. Paul. We are not of 
those who believe that the " promise " given in 
this work was " fully realized" in Elijah. To us 



St. Paul stands alone as an effort of genius; 
and we are of opinion that it might as well have 
followed Elijah as preceded it in the order 
of composition. The two Oratorios are essen- 
tially different, St. Paul being the spontaneous 
outpouring of that religious feeling which with 
Mendelssohn was always struggling for utterance ; 
Elijah being a portion of scripture selected as 
being suitable for a grand sacred drama, and 
each character of which the composer has, as 
we have before remarked, treated with a marked 
individuality. The choruses too (with the single 
exception, perhaps, of " Thanks be to God") 
are as fine as any in Elijah ,• and the chorales are 
a feature which must always render it a favorite, 
even with those who cannot enter into the 
grandeur and sublimity of the more important 
portions of the work. Of the execution of this 
Oratorio on the present occasion we cannot speak 
too highly. The orchestra and chorus, under 
the steady baton of Mr. Costa, were actual 
perfection. The grand choruses, " Rise up, 
arise and shine," " Stone him to death," 
and " great is the depth," were delivered 
with a grandeur truly overwhelming, whilst the 
beautiful piano chorus, " Happy and blest," 
with its delicious undulating accompaniment, 
was an equally successful instance of the 
power of subduing a large body of voices to 
a musical whisper. The principal singers were 
Madlle. Tietjens, Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves and Weiss ; Messrs. W. T. Briggs, 
Smythson, and W. H. Cummings assisting in 
the concerted pieces. We need scarcely say 
how admirably these artists acquitted themselves 
in their respective solos, and we care little for 
any allusion to encores s seeing that here, as in 
Hereford, the audience were particularly requested 
not to "indicate their approbation by any audible 
expression of applause," whilst the President 
holds the right of commanding the repetition of 
any piece which he, or any of his party, may 
feel inclined to hear again. Any comment upon 
such a custom must be superfluous, the only 
wonder being that a law like this can be gal- 
vanized into action every three years. 

The great event of the Festival, the production 
of a new Oratorio written expressly for the 
occasion by Mr. Costa, took place on the second 
morning ; and seeing the deservedly high posi- 
tion of its composer, the expectations of the 
audience were raised to the utmost. When Mr. 
Costa made his appearance in the orchestra he 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm ; and 
the breathless attention with which every note of 
his composition was listened to proved beyond 
doubt the estimation in which his talents were 
held. If, in hearing the new Oratorio, Naaman, 
we are insensibly led to a comparison with 
Elijah, it is not because we are desirous of 
setting up this great work as a model from which 
future composers are to depart at their peril, but 
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because the dramatic action of the libretto in so 
many points resembles it (as for instance where 
the widow's oil is multiplied by Elisha, which is 
followed by a duet of thanksgiving), and because 
the composer, by selecting the subject, seems 
almost desirous of taking up this portion of 
Scripture history at the point where Mendelssohn 
left it. We are willing, however, to do Mr. 
Costa the justice which his position demands; 
and dismissing in our remarks all mention of the 
name even of Mendelssohn, to judge his new 
composition by the standard of art alone. 

When a composer chooses a work to illus- 
trate, we are to suppose that he selects one 
which he feels that he can colour with the 
thoughts that lie uppermost in his mind, so 
as to make the words a mere vehicle between 
himself and his hearers, and thus to create, not an 
ephemeral success, but an enduring monument 
of his genius. Those who have made a name 
by the composition of Oratorios can be summed 
up in an incredibly short time, but those who 
have made a name by the composition of Operas 
can scarcely be counted without much thought. 
The reason of this is obvious, for operatic music 
may be effervescent, profound, or even merely 
pleasing to the ear ; but sacred music must be 
devotional. Thus those who have left us Ora- 
torios which gain additional strength by time 
are only those few who, conscious of their powers, 
have approached their subject with reverence, 
and thus glorified the words already sanctified 
by faith. If proof were wanting that only the 
highest genius should attempt to compose an 
Oratorio, it may be found in the fact that only 
the highest genius has ever been successful in it. 

Nobody knows better than Mr. Costa that such 
an ovation as he experienced at Birmingham 
has little to do with the permanent place of his 
new Oratorio in the temple of art. Worse com- 
positions than Naaman have ere now received a 
similar success, and better ones have been con- 
demned. We can bear testimony, however, to 
the excessive beauty of many portions of the 
work ; and even now can refer with pleasure to 
the legitimate effects which were created by his 
skilful treatment of the orchestra and chorus. 
We would especially instance the triumphal 
march, with chorus, in the first part, which is 
richly instrumented, the chorus, " Praise the 
Lord for his goodness," in which a fugal pas- 
sage is very cleverly worked; and particularly 
the final chorus, " Great God of Gods," the fugue 
of which on the " Hallelujah, Amen," is developed 
with much boldness. Some of the choral reci- 
tatives, too, are exceedingly effective, and indeed 
form quite a feature in the work. The melodious 
chorale, " When famine over Israel prevailed," 
must also be especially commended, being well 
written for the voices, and harmonized with the 
simplicity which the subject demands. Much of 
ihe solo music given to Adah, if not devotional, is 
at least full of feeling ; and it was sung by Madlle. 



Adelina Patti, who made a most successful dkbiit 
as an Oratorio singer on this occasion, in such a 
manner as to have more than satisfied the 
composer. Mr. Santley, as the prophet Elisha, 
created the most powerful effect by his impressive 
singing ; although much of his music, especially 
the air "Lament not thus" is written in the 
sentimental, rather than the sacred, school. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby had one of the best songs 
in the Oratorio, " I dreamed I was in Heaven," 
which she delivered with genuine pathos ; and 
Mr. Cummings (who replaced Signor Mario at a 
short notice) acquitted himself to the admiration 
of all who could appreciate a pure and unaffected 
style. The quartette " Honour and Glory," 
although exciting the enthusiasm of the audience 
to a pitch which knew no bounds, is built upon 
an exceedingly common-place theme, and de- 
pends entirely for its effect upon the generally 
popular expedient of making the voices answer 
after the manner of the old " Round." Madame 
Rudersdorff and Miss Palmer also contributed 
much to the general success ; and Mr. Sims 
Reeves invested the character of Naaman with 
a distinct individuality by his noble declamation 
of the whole of the music that fell to his share ; 
the air in the first part, " Invoking death," being 
as fine a piece of genuine vocalization as we ever 
listened to. 

In summing up the merits of this Oratorio, no 
praise can be too great for the bold and reliant 
manner in which the composer has gone to work. 
Reminiscences there may be, but no direct imi- 
tation — not even of that fatally delusive model, 
Mendelssohn. It is a work of the highest order 
of talent, an advance upon Eli, but an advance 
in that school of writing which, however great 
may be the temporary success, can never entitle 
it to a place with those mighty creations of 
genius, the appreciation of which is only deepened 
by age. 

We must pass over the glorious performance of 
the Messiah on the next morning, as also that 
of Beethoven's Mount of Olives, Mozart's 
Twelfth 3Iass, and the selection from Handel's 
Solomon on the fourth and last morning of the 
Festival, merely remarking that so fine an in- 
terpretation of Beethoven's sacred work has 
never been heard in this country. Much as 
we should wish to linger over these perform- 
ances, we are anxious to offer, as soon as possi- 
ble, our tribute of congratulation on one of the 
most genuine successes we can remember — Mr. 
Henry Smart's Cantata, The Bride ofDunkerron, 
which was produced at the concert on Tuesday 
evening. This work, written expressly for the 
Birmingham Festival, has developed all those 
masterly qualities of a composer which have 
only occasionally peeped out in the graceful 
and refined vocal pieces appearing from time to 
time under his name. The Bride ofDunkerron, 
formed on a legend of the hopeless love of 
a mortal for a water-spirit 1 — than which no sub- 
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ject more hackneyed could possibly be found — 
has inspired Mr. Smart with music as fresh and 
spontaneous as if sea-kings and water-maidens 
had never before been thought of for musical 
treatment. If we have any fault to find with the 
plan of this Cantata, it would be in the length 
of the Intermezzo, which, beautifully as it is 
instrumented, draws off the interest of the 
hearer, after the first chorus — in which the 
music of the followers of Dunkerron is skilfully 
woven in with the song of the sea-maidens — 
seems to have announced the commencement of 
the story. It would be difficult to mention one 
half of the many beauties contained in this com- 
position ; and few upon whose pianofortes it will 
shortly appear in its published form, can fairly 
estimate its merits, since one great charm of the 
work lies in the exquisite manner in which the 
orchestra is combined with the voices. The 
most noticeable solos are Dunkerron's air, " The 
full moon is beaming " (in which the instrument- 
ation actually glitters in the moon-light), the 
Sea-maiden's air, " Our home shall be on this 
bright isle," and the song of the Sea-king, "The 
sea rules all." We have also a charming duet 
for Dunkerron and the Sea-maiden, " I hear thy 
voice," and a highly dramatic trio, " Where art 
thou, son of a mortal race," in which the farewell 
of the Sea-maid is most artistically combined 
with the heart-broken accents of her lover, and 
the stern rebuke of the Sea T king. Many of the 
choruses are exceedingly characteristic, espe- 
cially the chorus of Storm-spirits "Down to the 
deep," and the whole of the choral part of the 
Finale is worked in a masterly style with the 
principal voices. But the chorus which created 
the most marked effect is one for the Sea- 
maidens, "Hail to thee, hail to thee, child of the 
earth," in which, apart from the excessive beauty 
of the melody, the instruments are sprinkled 
throughout in the most fanciful manner con- 
ceivable. The principal vocalists were Madame 
Eudersdorff, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss, all 
of whom exerted themselves to the utmost to 
ensure a success which it must have been felt 
was due to one who had already earned for him- 
self a right to his position. Our only regret was 
that Mr. Smart should have conducted the work 
himself, for in many parts where the unerring 
bdton of Mr. Costa would have ensured steadi- 
ness, the chorus was wavering and uncertain. 
He may have felt, however, that custom sanc- 
tioned his assumption of the post ; and he may 
rest assured that when he bowed his acknow- 
ledgements before the Birmingham audience, the 
deafening applause which greeted him was 
as genuine as it was enthusiastic. 

Judging from what has already been given to 
the world by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, we might 
reasonably ask why he had been commissioned to 
write a Cantata for this great musical meeting, 
unless older and more experienced composers had 
declined. That a new aspirant for fame has 



every right to a fair trial, we fully believe ; but 
that this trial should be made at the Birmingham 
Festival we utterly deny. If he be aided and 
encouraged to imperil his reputation by risking 
comparison with great men at an age when 
he should be simply guiding himself by their 
example, we counsel him to beware. No friends 
are required to help real talent — no enemies can 
crush it ; and because we believe that Mr. Sullivan 
has in him that which hard work and experience 
might develop to a successful issue, we trust that 
he may he led to reflect how, by seeking to anti- 
cipate that issue, he is braving a criticism which 
he should endeavour to avoid. 

His Cantata, Keniltvorth, produced at the con- 
cert on Thursday evening, contains many points 
of interest ; and the treatment of the " Summer 
night" scene from the Merchant of Venice, 
(oddly enough dragged into the Cantata with an 
apology from Mr. Chorley, the author of the 
libretto) shows unmistakable signs of a fancy, if 
not a genius, which should be carefully watched 
by those who have the interest of the young 
composer at heart. The general effect of the 
composition, however, is that he has performed 
his work as a task, and much of the music falls 
flatly on the ear in consequence, and leaves n o 
trace behind. The baritone song, " I am a ruler 
of the sea," well sung by Mr. Santley, was just 
of the conventional type to ensure an encore; 
but by far the best portions of the work are to 
be found in the Shakspere scene, including a very 
graceful instrumental introduction to the recita- 
tive of Lorenzo, " How sweet the moonlight 
sleeps upon this bank." The principal singers, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, were excellent 
in the solo music ; and the choruses went with 
remarkable steadiness. 

Most of the rest of the music at the evening 
concerts, though generally well selected, was too 
well known to need any remark. The Festival 
was brought to a conclusion on Friday evening by 
a noble performance of Elijah, in which all the 
principal singers, chorus and orchestra, seemed 
to vie with each other in proving to the audience 
the estimation in which they held the genius of 
that man, who in 1846, in the same town, di- 
rected this immortal work for the first time with 
his own hand. Birmingham indeed has a right 
to be proud of its Festivals ; and on no occasion 
has its musical reputation stood higher than at 
the present moment. One remark we must make 
in conclusion, and this should be taken to heart 
by those who believe that native talent is treated 
with neglect — that both at Hereford and Bir- 
mingham every one of the principal male vocalists 
was an Englishman; and that the chorus in both 
places was almost entirely derived from local 
sources. 

The unprecedented success of the Birmingham 
Festival in an artistic point of view would be 
unsatisfactory to those who know its charitable 
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object, were we not to add that the amount 
realised has been unusually large, and that a 
handsome sum will be handed over to the G eneral 
Hospital. 

We cannot take leave of these two Festivals 
without congratulating all concerned in their 
management upon the excellent manner in which 
every arrangement was carried out ; and express- 
ing our warmest thanks for the uniform courtesy 
which was displayed towards us, even when the 
arduous duties pressing heavily upon those placed 
in authority rendered such courtesy a matter of 
the utmost difficulty. 



In proof of the financial success of the late Hereford 
Festival, it may be interesting to compare the results of 
the three last meetings: — 

Receipts. Loss. 

£ s. d. t, s. d. 

1858 1657 19 753 18 4 

1861 2400 111 ,348 18 

1864 2912 11 148 4 6 

The number of stewards having been this year increased 
to 51, the cost will be less than £3 to each. The collec- 
tion for the charity is at present £1062 10s., and will 
ultimately no doubt exceed that of 1861, which was 
£1075 17s. 7d. 



MR. ALFRED MELLON'S CONCERTS. 
Musical London has been worthily represented during 
this proverbially dull season by these performances, which 
have been gaining in interest every night. Madlle. Krebs 
has advanced steadily in public favour, and is likely to 
become one of the most accomplished pianistes of the day. 
At the close of the Festivals, Mr. Santley has been singing 
with his usual success ; and the Spohr, Meyerbeer, and 
Gounod nights have attracted crowded audiences. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notices of concerts and other information supplied by our friends in the 
country, must be forwarded as early as possible aftir the occurrence 
otherwise they cannot be inserted Our correspondents must spe- 
cifically denote the date of each concert, for without such date no 
notice can be taken of the performance. All communications must 
be authenticated by the proper name and address of the writer. 

Our Correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes which 
may occur. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, there- 
fore, will do well to retain copies. 

A Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment in advance is 
exhausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscriber 
neglects to renew. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
getting back numbers, that only the music pages are stereotyped, 
and of the rest of the paper, only sufficient are printed to supply the 
current sate. 



fSrtef J&ummavg of ffiourttrg fteias. 

Auckland, (New Zealand). — The Auckland Har- 
monic Society gave a performance of Haydn's Creation on 
June 23d, in St. Andrew's Church ; an ambitious effort, 
considering that the society was only formed at the com 
meiicement of the present year. The choruses went very 
steadily; and the singing of Miss Shanaghan, Messrs. 
Probert, Westmoreland, and Parsons in the solo parts 
was highly creditable. Mr. Brown conducted, and Miss 
Beale presided at the pianoforte. 

Bridlington-Quay. — On the 9th ult. Miss Maria 
Wilson, of St. Stephen's Choir, Hull, and Messrs 
Plowman, Hird, Hudson, Holmes, and Turner, of York, 
gave one of their delightful concerts in the Victoria 
Room to a large and fashionable audience. 



Brixton. — Mr. W. H. Starey, organist and choir- 
master of St. John's, Angel Town, gave a musical enter, 
tainment on the 22nd ult. at S. John's Schools, before 
a numerous audience. The principal vocalists were Miss 
Mina Poole, Miss Alice Freeman, Messrs. T. Rogers, 
Kent, Master T. Fox, and Mr. Starey. There was also 
an efficient chorus. The accompanyists were Messrs. 
H. M. Morley and M. J. Smith. Mr. Starey conducted, 
and Mr. G. Minsom presided at the harmonium. 

Dovercourt. — On Thursday evening, the 15th ult., 
the Harwich and Dovercourt Choral Society gave a 
musical entertainment in the Assembly Rooms, kindly lent 
by R. J. Bagshaw, Esq., for the occasion. The first part, 
which was sacred, consisted of selections from the Messiah, 
Judas Maceabwus, Mozart's Twelfth Mass, <fcc. ; the second 
part of glees, songs, &c. The soloists were Miss Hast, 
MissNichols.MissNewton, Mr.Crossley, Mr. Newton,Mr. 
French, Mr. T. Nalborough, and Mr. W. J. Nalborough; 
Mr. Gladwell conducted. Mr. French and Mr. W. J. 
Nalborough jointly presided at the pianoforte. The 
performers were highly complimented by Mr. Bagshaw, 
on behalf of a numerous audience, for the efficient manner 
in which the performance was given, more particularly on 
account of its being their first appearance in public. 

Dublin. — On Monday evening, the 19th ult., a literary 
and musical entertainment was given at the Theatre of the 
Mechanics' Institute. The performance commenced with 
a reading of Macbeth, by Mr.C. Joseph ; Locke's music was 
given, under the direction of Mr. D. Nolan, by a chorus 
of fifty voices in very effective style. After the reading, 
several miscellaneous vocal pieces were performed with 
much taste, Mr. R. V. O'Brien presiding at the pianoforte. 

Henley-on-Thames — The new Organ built by Messrs. 
Hill and Son, of London, for the Congregational Chapel 
of this town, was opened by C. S. Jekyll, Esq., on Friday 
evening the 2nd ult. The capabilities of the instrument 
were fully and satisfactorily tested by the organist, who 
performed a well-chosen selection of sacred music from 
the best masters. 

Sunderland. — Mr. Topliff gave a farewell performance 
of sacred music at the Assembly Hall, Upper Sans Street, 
on the 16th ult., which was well attended. The selection 
of instrumental was interspersed with vocal music ; and 
the organ playing of Mr. Topliff — especially in an 
extempore Fantasia — gave the utmost satisfaction to 
a most attentive audience. 

Sydney (Australia). — Two excellent musical per- 
formances have been given in this city, the first by 
the Orpheonist Society, which seems to be steadily 
growing into importance, and the second by a body 
of artists, comprising nearly all the musical talent in 
Sydney, for the benefit of the Masonic Fund. At the 
concert of the Orpheonist Society, Virginia Gabriel's 
Cantata, Dreamland, was exceedingly well performed ; the 
soprano part being efficiently rendered by Miss James. 
The Philharmonic band and chorus, assisted by the mem- 
bers of the Orpheonist Society, and conducted by Mr. 
W. J. Cordner, gave their gratuitous assistance at the 
second-named concert, which was extremely well attended. 
The concerts of two talented pianists, — Madame Jaffa and 
Signor Cutolo — are also most enthusiastically spoken of 
by the local press. 

York. — On Thursday evening, the 15th ult., a fine 
organ was opened in the Freemasons' Hall of this city 
by Mr. W. H. Strickland, who performed a selection of 
choice and appropriate music. It is built by Mr. 
W. Denman, of Chapter-house Street. The instrument 
has an elegant exterior, and although well voiced 
throughout, the flute and viol di gamba stops were 
specially admired. 

Organ Appointment. — Mr. J. Summers, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., has been appointed to the Parish (S. John's) 

Church of Weston-super-Mare. Mr. N. Heins to All 

Saints' Church, Stonebridge, Dalston. 



